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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE INTROSPECTIVE 
METHOD IN ETHICS. 

AMONG the investigations which have given to modern 
psychology its character, one of the most important is 
the research of Sir Francis Galton in the field of mental 
imagery. Its significance, as is generally acknowledged, lies 
not so much in the facts brought to light, interesting as these 
undoubtedly are, as in the new method which it has put into 
the hand of the psychologist. It has demonstrated for all time 
that the exclusive use of introspection leads to nothing better 
than partial or one-sided results, — results which are scientifically 
worthless until checked and supplemented by the employment 
of some other method. Almost twenty years have elapsed 
since the publication of Inquiries into Human Faculty, and in 
the meantime the 'objective method' has become one of the 
most generally applied forms of psychological research. To it 
we owe directly a very considerable share of our present knowl- 
edge of the mental life. But when we turn to ethics, we find, 
strangely enough, that a thorough-going application of this 
method to the study of the moral consciousness has never 
been attempted. It is generally admitted that a large propor- 
tion of the problems of ethics are, properly speaking, psycho- 
logical in their nature, and yet the perception of this fact has 
had no visible effect upon the plan of campaign. It is true that 
we are beginning to learn much about the moral judgments of 
other races besides our own, and this knowledge has had a 
profound effect in modifying some of the preconceptions with 
which we are apt to approach the subject. But in general it 
seems to be imagined that we can get about all the requisite or 
indeed available knowledge of the moral life by simply ' looking 
within our own breasts,' and studying the moral consciousness 
as it there reveals itself to our gaze. The ethics of to-day is 
avowedly little more than what, according to Martineau, every 
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branch of philosophy must always be, an attempt " to unify by 
sufficient reason and justify by intelligible pleas our deepest 
affections and admirations." 

It is evident that introspection can be relied upon as a com- 
plete and safe method for the solution of ethical problems, only 
if the moral ideals and modes of judgment of the members of 
the highest races are in the main identical. It will be the aim 
of this paper to show that this condition is not fulfilled, in 
other words, that no such uniformity exists in the moral experi- 
ence of the European races. We shall base our conclusions upon 
a study of the descriptions of the important features of the 
moral life offered us by some of the leading moralists. We 
shall find them in many instances flatly contradicting one an- 
other ; at other times talking in a language which seems to their 
opponents utterly unintelligible. We cannot but suppose that 
in the majority of cases their statements correctly represent 
their own experiences. Their works must have at least some 
value as autobiography, as a record of their " deepest affections 
and admirations." But if this be admitted, then we can satis- 
factorily explain the appearance of so many conflicting theories 
only on the assumption that the writers in question have been 
betrayed into laying down as universal principles what were 
little more than the expressions of personal idiosyncrasies. 
The discrepancies referred to are of course well known, but it 
has been vaguely supposed that they can be accounted for by 
carelessness of observation, or 'the difficulties of the subject,' 
or the blinding effects of metaphysical or psychological pre- 
possessions. That these are verae causae we should be the last 
to deny. But that they can be stretched to cover all the phe- 
nomena, we find it impossible to believe. And we shall accord- 
ingly try to show that the apparent mystery presented by the 
past and present state of ethical controversy can be cleared up 
on condition, and only on condition, that we assume that the 
moral consciousness is a complex ; that its constituent elements 
are represented with varying degrees of completeness in dif- 
ferent persons, while certain of these elements may be almost 
wholly or even entirely lacking in some cases. 
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On this view, most of the fundamental discrepancies can be 
accounted for, on the ground that each moralist kept his eyes 
fixed almost exclusively upon himself, and for this reason failed 
to notice important elements in the life of the race, and further 
was unable, through this shifting of the perspective, to interpret 
correctly even the data which were directly accessible to his own 
observation. If this position be correct, then the method of 
pure introspection, taken by itself, is inadequate for a correct 
solution of the problems of ethics. While, on the other hand, 
if the traditional theory is the true one, this, too, can only be 
demonstrated by means of the objective investigation which 
has hitherto been neglected. So that, turn which way we will, 
we seem forced to the conclusion that ethics, like psychology, 
must supplement old methods with new ones, if it is to mirror 
human life in all its varying forms, and at the same time present 
conclusions of universal validity. We begin our study of the 
contradictory statements of ethical writers by an examination 
of the grounds which have been represented as determining 
the approval or disapproval of conduct, the grounds of the 
distinction between right and wrong. 

In the opening paragraphs of the third chapter of his Autobiog- 
raphy?- John Stuart Mill gives us a glimpse of the influences 
which determined his acceptance of Utilitarianism, and with it a 
particular theory of the nature of moral distinctions. In conclu- 
sion he writes : " When I laid down the last volume of [Ben- 
tham's] Traitf, I had become a different being. The principle of 
utility, understood as Bentham understood it, and applied in the 
manner in which he applied it through these three volumes, fell 
exactly into its place as the keystone which held together the de- 
tached and fragmentary component parts of my knowledge and 
belief. It gave unity to my conception of things. I now had 
opinions, a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy ; in one of the best 
senses of the word, a religion, the inculcation of which could be 
made the principal outward purpose of a life." Now, it is well 
known that the work in question contains no reasoned argument 
in favor of the Utilitarian theory, such as Hume or Sidgwick 

1 pp. 64-6. 
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presents. Bentham was above all else a legal reformer. Driven 
by the (for him) stern necessities of the case to the study of 
ethics, his treatment of its fundamental problems consists mainly 
in the dogmatic statement of his own opinions and the charac- 
terization of all others as meaningless or absurd. This kind 
of philosophizing can appear convincing only to one who, 
through the influence of temperament, strengthened perhaps, 
as in this instance, by early education, is already in sympathy 
with its conclusions: This was the case with Mill. The 
happiness of the race appealed to his broad altruism as an 
end worthy of his highest devotion. Hence whatever was 
inimical to this, either in the conduct of himself or others, 
necessarily met with his disapproval ; whatever promised to 
contribute to this end he viewed with satisfaction. The one 
class of actions was accordingly for him good ; the other, bad. 
With such ideals, it is no wonder that the ' reading of this book 
marked an epoch in his life.' 

But others have studied Bentham also, to be moved not to 
admiration and enthusiasm, but to opposition, sometimes even 
to indignation or disgust. Can this difference be regarded as 
due entirely, or even mainly, to what may be called theoretical 
difficulties ? Certainly we have one case where, beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt, the theoretical difficulties of Utilitarianism have 
played a comparatively unimportant part in determining the atti- 
tude of the individual. We refer to Professor Wundt. The 
following extract from his criticism of Utilitarianism has all the 
value of a personal confession, and gives us the clearest insight 
into the reasons for which he, at any rate, rejects the 'greatest 
happiness principle ' with the same calm confidence with which 
Mill accepts it. "How the idea of an equable division of 
happiness among the now living members of the race can 
arouse the enthusiasm of any human being, with the possible 
exception of a Utilitarian philosopher, and can overcome the 
every-day impulses of self-regard and personal kindliness, it is 
absolutely impossible to conceive. . . . The abstract idea of 
a sum of chopped up states of happiness is incapable of awaken- 
ing a single emotion in the human breast." 1 A friend once said 

1 Ethik, pp. 365-7. 
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to the writer : " I cannot say that I am especially interested in the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." It did not appeal 
to him as an end worth sacrificing anything of value for, and 
thus was lacking in what to him was the prime characteristic of 
any ideal deserving to be called moral. This is the attitude of 
Wundt. Hence he turns his back upon the Utilitarians and 
their ways, and sets up a rival definition of his own. Morality, 
he says, is the service of the " general will." 

Now it is certainly not beyond the bounds of possibility for 
such an end to arouse enthusiasm. Many a man has cheerfully 
laid down his life for his country who would not sacrifice half 
an hour's comfort to help a fellow-countryman. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to doubt that the formula just given represents 
correctly the author's own ideals. But alas for Wundt and the 
cause of ' scientific ethics ' ! One of his first reviewers is 
unkind enough to reject his definition for precisely the same 
reason that Wundt urges against Bentham and Mill : the 
abstract idea of the service of the general will is " incapable 
of awakening a single emotion " in the critic's breast. Thus, at 
least, we interpret certain sentences in the notice of the Ethik 
which appeared in Mind (vol. XII, pp. 285 ff.). The reviewer 
quotes Wundt's statement that " the social order is not a crea- 
tion that exists for the sake of individuals ; on which account 
also it needs no justification from the services it renders to the 
individual." "This," he continues, "is quite consistent with 
the principle of the general will as it is here laid down. In the 
eyes of some readers such a corollary will be of itself sufficient 
to condemn that principle." And with this single word of 
criticism the theory is dismissed. 

If we turn now to a study of Schopenhauer's critique of 
Kantianism, we may be able to set our main contention in a 
still clearer light. What, according to Kant, is the funda- 
mental moral motive, and therefore the ultimate ground of the 
approval and disapproval of conduct ? The soul of man, he tells 
us, is a stranger in a far country. Imprisoned in a body which 
drags it down to earth, it has never lost the vision of its true 
home, the higher world. For the laws which govern pure spir- 
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itual beings are revealed in the conscience of man, and in virtue 
of his rational nature these laws are binding upon him. The 
fundamental moral motive is therefore reverence for the laws 
and for the persons of the citizens of this spiritual common- 
wealth. The commanding authority of morality is derived 
solely from this supersensible origin and this freedom from the 
taint of any connection with the world of time and sense. 1 He 
who refuses obedience condemns himself to self-contempt and 
abhorrence. He who obeys has obtained the one unconditional 
good in life, the perfected character, den guten Willen. 

Now what says Schopenhauer to this ? The idea of obliga- 
tion which lies at the foundation of the Kantian ethics is 
simply, he tells us, another form of the familiar principle, 
'You had better obey God, or you will catch it in the 
next world.' He maintains that Kant's ideal man, who 
relieves distress, not from sympathy with the unfortunate, 
but simply from a sense of duty, is a creature that outrages 
every moral feeling. The statement that the moral law, to 
have any genuine authority, must be of supersensible origin, 
he treats with but half-concealed levity. And of the picture 
of the kingdom of rational spirits in which each is at once 
subject and lawgiver, he writes, "Difficile est, satiram non 
scfibere." This display of elevation of character seems never 
to have specially impressed him ; and the sense of obligation 
meant for him, as we have seen, merely the fear of punishment. 
What, then, does he take to be the moral motive and ground of 
the approval of conduct ? Sympathy, he tells us, is the only 
conceivable one. He bids us imagine two men struggling 
with the temptation to kill a rival in love. One afterwards 
confesses that he was deterred from the commission of the 
crime because it was incompatible with the laws of the tran- 
scendental world. The other tells us that, when brought face 

1 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals, p. 28 (Abbott's Trans- 
lation) : " All moral conceptions have their seat and origin completely a priori in 
the reason. ... It is just this purity of their origin that makes them worthy to 
serve as our supreme practical principle, and just in proportion as we add anything 
empirical, we detract from their genuine influence and from the absolute value of 
actions." 
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to face with his enemy, he was seized with pity, he forgot his 
jealousy, his heart melted, and he renounced his design. Which 
of these two characters, asks Schopenhauer, represents the real 
human being, and which the invention of a theorist's brain ? 
That the world at large will decide in favor of the latter, he 
seems to have no manner of doubt. And yet he does not over- 
look the fact that both Kant and Spinoza do not regard sym- 
pathy as a virtue, but rather as a weakness to be overcome. 
This circumstance is only one more proof in his eyes of their 
ignorance of the nature of the moral life. " Do Kant's ethical 
writings mean anything to you?" the writer was once asked by 
a fellow-student. They evidently meant nothing to Schopen- 
hauer ; that is, they did not represent his " deepest affections 
and admirations," as Martineau would say. He accordingly 
argued that the account they gave of the moral life must 
necessarily be false. 

A third set of examples may conclude the discussion of this 
part of the subject. It has already been stated that Kant 
regards character, or "the good will," as the one uncondi- 
tionally good thing in life. With his opening words in the 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals, every 
reader of this paper is doubtless familiar. " A good will is 
good not because of what it performs or effects . . . Even 
if, with its greatest efforts, it should yet achieve nothing, . . . 
then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own light, as a thing 
which has its whole value in itself." Character is precious in his 
eyes, not because its effects are profitable to self or others, but 
because it is attractive or admirable per se. To the Utilitarian- 
ism of Mill, he would doubtless have replied with Carlyle: "Is 
the heroic inspiration we call virtue but some bubble of the 
blood, bubbling in the direction others profit by ? " Observe the 
contrast between such utterances and the following confession 
of faith, which Professor Sidgwick gives us : " In my view this 
subjective Tightness of volition is not good [i.e., valuable] in itself, 
but only as a means to the production of other good effects." 1 

1 Methods of Ethics, 4th ed., p. 395. Cf. Hume, Inquiry into the Principles 
of Morals, vol. V, pt. II ; Gizycki, Moral Philosophy (translated by Stanton Coit), 
p. 112. 
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And by these good effects he means the happiness of those 
affected. 

Thus does one authority flatly contradict another with regard 
to matters which seem to lie within the range of ordinary 
introspection. Furthermore, as any one familiar with ethical 
treatises will testify, each investigator ordinarily looks upon 
his own theory as equally self-evident with the simplest 
propositions of geometry. Leslie Stephen asserts that "the 
utilitarian argument appears from certain points of view to 
be so cogent that one is half disposed to regard all the argu- 
mentation about morality as grotesque," 1 while of the Kantian 
system Schiller writes: "After the demonstration which he 
(Kant) has given us, there can be no more controversy among 
thinking men who are willing to be convinced." 2 Surely this 
talk about the difficulties of introspection, carelessness of obser- 
vation, and the distorting influence of metaphysical preposses- 
sions is the merest trifling. Indeed, in the case of Kant and 
Fichte, this hypothesis in its last form breaks down completely, 
for their metaphysics is avowedly based on their ethics, and not 
the reverse. 

If, however, we take the position that the experience of one 
moralist differs from that of another more radically than is 
commonly supposed, the apparent mystery presented by their 
divergent statements is easily solved. And this may be 
admitted without assuming any absolute break in the con- 
tinuity of the race consciousness. The moralist, like every 
one else, has grown up in a community that possesses a code 
of moral rules. These he presumably makes it a matter of 
principle to obey, regardless of the pleasure or pain involved 
in the particular action. Now the motives that habitually 
impel to such action, so far from being reducible to a single 
one, really amount, as is well known, to a considerable number. 
They will doubtless be present in varying degrees of intensity 
in any given individual, but, in comparison with the rest, some 
one is almost certain to be so strong as to overshadow all the 

1 Science of Ethics, p. 357. 

2 Aesthetische Schriften, Ausgabe Kohler (Stuttgart), p. 100. The italics are 
in the original. 
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others. When such a person comes to make a systematic 
study of the moral life, if he follows the common practice of 
treating his own experience as an adequate representative of 
the type, this dominating motive is certain to get more than its 
fair share of the attention, and to be made to play the rdle of 
the sole fundamental moral force. Its significance for the race 
is measured by the position it occupies among his own springs 
of action. 

But, it will be asked, when confronted with reports of experi- 
ences different from his own, why does he not at once recognize 
the narrowness of his own theory and proceed to correct and 
supplement it by making a place in it for the new facts ? To 
understand this, we must call to mind the familiar distinction 
between moral and non-moral motives for right action. The 
latter merely make us act in outward conformity to what is 
considered right, while the former, in addition, lead us to 
approve of right action both in self and others. In applying 
this distinction to the problem before us, we must premise 
that it has usually been assumed that there can exist but 
one moral spring of action. For it is declared impossible 
to bring our ethical judgments into the form of a consistent 
system, unless the grounds of approbation are reducible to a 
single one. Now when the moralist, whose moral life happens 
to be under the more or less complete domination of a single 
principle, is confronted by a man who claims that his motive 
for right action is an entirely different one, the following 
dilemma seems to arise : Either his neighbor has made the 
mistake of confounding one of the non-moral impulses with the 
moral motive, or else his own cherished ideals are non-moral in 
their character. Such an admission no earnest man will readily 
consent to make. Take, for example, a man with a keen sense 
for the beautiful in conduct ; one whose deepest aspirations 
find expression in the words of our beloved poet : — 

" Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll." 

Suppose him, moreover, to have no exceptionally intense sym- 
pathies beyond the circle of his family and personal acquaint- 
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ances. Such a one will not be " especially interested in the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." He will doubtless 
reason as follows : ' I am leading, or at least trying to lead, a 
moral life. But the general diffusion of happiness is not my 
usual motive for denying myself pleasure, nor is it my reason 
for approving such sacrifice when made by others. Nor, if the 
happiness of the race really constituted the ethical ideal, would 
morality ever appeal to me as something worthy to claim the 
supreme place in my life. But it does thus appeal to me. 
Therefore the general happiness cannot, as the Utilitarians 
claim, be the ultimate goal of moral action. And when they 
maintain it is, they are simply putting a non-moral spring of 
action, namely altruism, into the place of the moral motive, 
devotion to an ideal of personal character.' 

It is in just this same way that the Utilitarians, on the other 
hand, deal with the desire for beauty of character. Mill, Bain, 
Stephen, Gizycki, Sidgwick, all admit its existence as a fact. 
But a reference to the Methods of Ethics 1 will show that the 
last-mentioned authority, at least, expressly ranks it as a pro- 
ethical force. Their own personal interests being centred in 
the social effects of morality, they evidently do not appreciate 
the profound significance this other aspect has for many of their 
neighbors. They accordingly do little more than mention it in 
passing, and in the greater part of their published investigations 
habitually ignore its existence. 

If the position here taken be correct, then the student of 
ethics has not finished his work until he has made an exhaustive 
study of the moral judgments of examples of all types of human 
nature. Such an investigation will disclose, we believe, the 
existence of a considerable number of motives justly entitled to 
be called moral. We may, in other words, not only do the right, 
but also approve of right-doing, for a variety of reasons. In 
the case of the civilized man of the nineteenth century, we may 
discover at least four classes of these. The first may perhaps 
be termed the teleological. The ground or cause of approval 
or disapproval is mainly the relation in which the actor places 

1 Fourth ed., p. 108, note I. 
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himself to the interests or well-being of other persons besides 
himself. The second is the aesthetic, determined by the rela- 
tion of the conduct in question to an ideal of beauty of char- 
acter. The former of these two lies at the foundation of 
universalistic Hedonism ; the latter dominates such widely 
differing systems as those of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Green. 
The third is logical in its nature, and accounts to a considerable 
degree for our approval of fairness and consistency. The fourth 
may be termed that of unreasoned sentiment. As an example 
of what is meant we may cite the case of the wife of a well- 
known Arctic explorer, who declared she would prefer to have 
her husband die of starvation in the Polar night, rather than 
consent to save his life by eating human flesh. The feelings 
against incest, against over-indulgence in sensual pleasure, and 
against avarice, seem to be largely composed of elements of 
this nature. Additional classes might be named, but those 
given are probably the most important ones. 

How to evolve from this multiplicity of apparently incom- 
patible principles a consistent and universally valid system of 
moral judgments, is a problem which it lies beyond the scope of 
the present inquiry to consider. It is a question for what may 
be termed logical or systematic, as opposed to psychological, 
ethics, or for what Mr. Mackenzie would call 'moral philosophy,' 
as distinguished from moral science. The latter investigates, 
not actions and motives — as is sometimes stated — but judg- 
ments of approbation and reprobation as they actually occur ; 
the former, on the other hand, asks what we ought to approve. 
But the moral philosophy that is not based upon a complete 
acquaintance with the results of moral science is as barren, as 
arbitrary, and in every respect as useless a product of human 
ingenuity as a philosophy of nature built upon a high-school 
boy's knowledge of physics and biology. When I ask what 
conduct ought to be approved, I am in the last analysis inquir- 
ing which of the ordinary everyday judgments of myself and 
others can stand the test of dispassionate reflection. And if 
any man imagines that this problem can be solved in the absence 
of a complete acquaintance with these judgments in all their 
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varying forms, he deceives himself as to his relation to society 
and his own past. 

It would be a fortunate thing if the influence of the personal 
equation had been confined to the determination of the cri- 
terion of right action, but as a matter of fact it has made itself 
felt equally in every department of the subject. Ethical trea- 
tises fairly swarm with theories, often pretentious, put forward 
as explanations of facts of whose alleged or implied universal 
occurrence no other evidence is offered than the bare affirma- 
tion of the writer himself. His statements may turn out to be 
true or false, but at all events they exhibit no trace of having 
been subjected to any rigid tests. The list of offenders is 
not confined to any one school, but includes Empiricists, 'Nine- 
teenth-Century Idealists,' and Intuitionalists, in about equal pro- 
portions. Hume informs us confidently that feeling and impulse 
are subjects of moral judgment as truly as deliberate choice — 
and apparently expects us to take his word for it. At a critical 
point in his argument, Green claims that " it is not pleasure as 
such to be enjoyed by other persons that [the beneficent man] 
seeks to bring about, but an improvement of the person, of 
which pleasure is the incident and the sign." 1 This, being-inter- 
preted, would seem to mean that the beneficent man can find 
genuine satisfaction in his sacrifices or labors for others, only 
in proportion as they contribute to the betterment of the char- 
acter or the development of the capabilities of the individual 
affected. Important, if true, this; but where is the evidence 
to silence him whose experience appears to him to tell another 
story ? One of the pillars of Martineau's system is the pro- 
position that, in the presence of two competing springs of 
action, we can perceive instantly and with absolute certainty 
which is the higher and which the lower, and this however 
complex the motives in question may be. So that, the problem 
of the proper means to the given end having been solved, we 
know at once which of the two possible alternatives duty com- 
mands us to follow. If this theory is true, it should follow that, 
when any problem of conduct has once been reduced to a 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 254. 
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matter of the comparison of motives, it would be answered 
unhesitatingly and with absolute assurance of the correctness 
of the judgment. Furthermore, the results obtained from any 
number of individuals whatever should be uniform throughout. 
These corollaries the writer has recently submitted to a rough 
test, and they were found to hold true in the case of only a 
comparatively small percentage of the persons studied. In fact, 
a more careful examination than was actually attempted would 
probably show that the proportion of the former class is no 
greater than the relative number of those who find it possible 
to form their decisions instantly and unhesitatingly in matters 
involving aesthetic taste, social tact, or practical judgment. To 
one unaware of this fact, conscience might well seem a direct 
revelation of the will of God. But if a further careful investi- 
gation should confirm the impression already gained, it will be 
impossible to believe that this revelation is vouchsafed even to 
the majority, while confidence in its infallibility must suffer 
a rude shock from a study of the conflicting answers given to 
the same question, alike by the hesitating and the elect. 

Thus, wherever we turn, we find evidences of the baneful 
influence of the personal equation. Plainly, the next step for- 
ward in the progress of ethics must be the supplementing of 
the method of introspection by that of objective investigation. 
A programme for such a study it is no part of the object of 
this paper to present. We shall be content if we have suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that it is necessary. One corollary, 
however, remains to be stated, although by this time it may 
seem sufficiently obvious. Whatever aspect the moral life as 
a whole may assume, as a result of the application of objective 
in addition to subjective methods, the validity of the result 
must not be supposed to be dependent upon whether it hap- 
pens to satisfy in detail, and completely, our " deepest affections 
and admirations." For these vary — to an extent still to be 
determined — from individual to individual, their exact nature 
being a function mainly of temperament. Our own ideals 
must, indeed, find their place in the completed picture, but 
they must not be allowed to determine its character by them- 
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selves. This relative self-elimination, this comparative repres- 
sion of the imperious demands of one's own nature, may be 
exceedingly difficult, but until it has been accomplished works 
on ethics can be little better than more or less interesting 
autobiographies. As Karl Pearson has reminded us in his 
Grammar of Science: "The classification of facts, and the 
formation of absolute judgments upon the basis of the classifi- 
cation — judgments independent of the idiosyncrasies of the 
individual mind — is peculiarly the scope and method of modern 
science. The scientific man has, above all things, to aim at 
self -elimination in his judgments, to provide an argument 
which is as true for each individual as for himself." Certain 
it is, that until this is done a science of ethics is impossible. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 
Madison, Wis. 



